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volumes of "Asiatic Researches" and were principally
concerned with the Buddhism of the Burmese.5*

We quite believe Schopenhauer when he says that
he reached his conclusions independently of any outside
'influence'. No one indeed represents better than Scho-
penhauer the malaise of the nineteenth century, that pecu-
liar synthesis of dissatisfaction and revolt, the divided mind
of the thinker who foresees the doom of his own civili-
zation and is at the same time deeply aware of his own
helplessness. Mysticism, especially of the emotional kind,
will from now on be the main method of escape for the
Western mind when confronted by his own inability to
transform thought into purposeful action. The failure of
Christianity imposed upon them the duty to re-state the
fundamental issues of life. No surprise, therefore, that
they reached conclusions which, superficially speaking,
resembled those of Buddhism. It is for this reason that
Schopenhauer resented nothing more strongly than the
attempt of European nations to convert the Indians to
their own decaying religions: We.. .now send the
Brahmins English clergymen and evangelical linen-wea-
vers to set them right out of sympathy, and to show them
that they are created out of nothing, and ought thankfully
to rejoice in the fact. But it is just the same as if we fired
a bullet against a cliff. In India our religions will never
take root. The ancient wisdom of the human race will
not be displaced by what happened in Galilee. On the
contrary, Indian philosophy streams back to Europe, and
will produce a fundamental change in our knowledge and
thought.* t

* The World, as Will and Idea, Vol. IT, p. 370 iLondon, Trubner
1883).

f Ibid., VoL I, p. 460.